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Mr.  POTTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  like  this,  when  the  fouadations  of  the  Gorera- 
ment  are  shaken,  and  the  spirit  of  revolution  already  embraces  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
countr}-,  I  shall  try  and  avoid  any  and  every  expression  calculated  to  add  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  hour.  But  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  reme- 
dies brought  before  us  to  restore  peace  and  harmony,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  speak  frankly,  and  in  no  double  or  doubtful  sense.  The  march  of 
events  which  has  brought  the  country  to  its  present  position  has  been  so  rapid  that 
there  is  no  time  for  dalliance  with  smooth  words.  Sternly,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility,  each  man  now  takes  his  position,  prepared  to  abide  its  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  may  be. 

Five  States  have  already,  by  their  State  authorities,  severed  their  connection  with  the 
Government,  and  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union.  While  active  preparations  are 
making  by  other  States  to  follow  their  example,  and  the  claim  is  daily  put  forward  here 
that  unless  the  members  from  the  free  States  shall  offer  terms  which  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  southern  or  slave  States,  the  example  of  secession  will,  before  the  4th  of  March, 
be  followed  by  all  of  these  States.  Nor  have  these  States  stopped  with  the  declaration 
of  their  secession  from  the  Union.  These  declarations  have  been  followed,  and  in  some 
cases  preceded,  by  armed  defiance  of  the  General  Government.  And  overts  acts  of  war, 
in  the  closing  of  their  ports  to  vessels  bearing  our  flag ;  in  seizing  the  property  of  the 
Government;  in  firing  upon  a  vessel  bearing  troops  and  stores  to  a  Government  fort ; 
and  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  for  treason  because  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  in  open  re- 
bellion, they  offer  the  plain  and  straightforward  alternative  of  war  or  compliance  with 
their  demands. 

Sir,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  citizens  in  this  attitude,  menacing  the  Government,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  seem  hardly  to  have  left  us  in  a  position — considering  our  obliga- 
tions, by  our  oaths,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  choose  as  to 
our  course  of  action.  They  would  seem  fairly  to  have  forced  upon  us  the  issue  of  suc- 
cessful rebellion  on  their  part,  or  on  ours  such  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  shall  recall  them  to  their  allegiance,  and  compel  them  to  seek  for  redress  of 
grievances  in  the  ordinary  way  under  the  Constitution. 

But,  waiving  all  questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  listening  to  terms  from  those  who3« 


bayonets  are  leveled  at  our  breasts,  and  whose  cannon  are  threatening  the  very  Capitol 
in  which  we  hold  our.  deliberations,  I  am  willing  to  listen  attentively  to  all  the  com- 
plaints they  have  to  niaUe,  and  vole  for  every  redress  to  which  they  shall  be  entitled. 

Before  attempting  to  satisfy  our  southern  brethren,  we  must  lirst  try  and  ascertain 
what  these  grievances  are  of  which  they  complain. 

I  have  listened  patiently  from  day  to  day  ;  have  read  the  debates  of  this  House  and 
of  the  Senate ;  and  have  also  carefully  read  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  seceding  States 
lor  these  grievances  ;  and  it  a[)[iears  to  me  th.it  they  all  unite  substantially  on  ouo 
ground,  and  that  v.as  stated  l)y  the  honorable  member  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Andkuson] 
in  his  speech  the  other  day,  in  the  following  words,  which  I  quote: 

i 

"My  section  of  the  Union  has  never  asked  nor  demamled  more  than  its  constitutional  rights.  You  sure- 
ly do  not  untmtain  e<>  eouteniptiblH  an  opinion  of  us  as  to  suppose  that  we  will  aurrender  them  at  your  hid- 
din};.  ami  thereby  make  ourselves  interiors  in  this  Government.  The  m,ij(jrity  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  have  presiiniptuously,  tn  say  the  least  of  it,  by  the  election  of  .Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  endorsement  of 
his  views  and  principles,  ih'CiiK-d.  as  we  belii-v«,  that  we  shall  not  have  them;  the  southeru  people  are  un- 
alterably detoriuined  that  they  will  ;  if  not  in  the  Union,  then  out  of  it." 

This,  then,  is  the  cause  for  breaking  up  a  great  and  successful  Government,  ingulfing 
the  fortunes  and  lives  of  millions,  and  wiping  out  in  blood  the  history' of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  upon  the  globe.  It  is  all  put  into  one  little  sentence:  "  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  free  States  have  presumptuously,  to  say  the  least  of  it,"  laid  down  their 
platform  of  prini:ii)le?,  and  elected  a  President. 

If  this  means  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  been  guilty  of  an 
infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  because,  in  a  peaceful  and  strictly  constitu- 
tional manner,  they  elected  a  President  from  their  own  section,  then  the  argument  comes 
substantially  to  this :  the  South  will  remain  in  the  Union  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to 
rule  it;  no  longer.  And  the  North  will  he  considered  as  conceding  to  it  its  constitu- 
tional rights,  so  long  only  as  it  consents  to  be  thus  governed. 

Even  in  this  view,  I  think  the  gentleman  upon  retiection  will  agree  thr.t.  one  way  or 
another,  the  South  has  had  this  right,  with  but  few  and  brief  interruptions,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government  until  the  present  time. 

If  the  gentleman  means,  as  I  think  he  does,  that  there  is  something  in  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  calculated  to  work  a  denial  to  the  South  of  its  rights,  it  would 
have  been  fair,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if  he  had  referred  us 
to  the  dangerous  plank  in  our  platform.  As  he  bases  all  his  arguments  upon  matters 
growing  out  of  the  slavery  question,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  that  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party  which  relates  to  that  insti- 
tution.    As  the  four  propositions  contained  in  our  platform  upon  that  suVgect  are  brief 

and  explicit,  I  beg  leave  to  read  them  : 
• 

'•  That  the  maintenance,  inviolate,  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  or- 
der and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  <mr  political  fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  ot  crimes. 

•'  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Conftitiition  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  pi/litical  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  coteniporaneous  e.xpositiou,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent ;  is  revolu- 
tionary in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  jieace  ami  harmony  of  the  country. 

"That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  ol  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our  re- 
publican fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  'no  person 
should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legis- 
lation, whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  at- 
tempts to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any  iudi- 
i»jduals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

••That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag, 
aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country 
and  age:  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  eOicieut  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  that  execrable  tralhc." 

That  is  all.  The  first,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  States  inviolate,  and 
of  preventing  invasion  of  any  State  or  Territory.  Second :  that  the  dogma  that  the 
Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries  slavery  into  any  Territory,  is  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution,  with  cotemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial  prece- 
dent. Third  :  that  slavery  not  existing  in  a  Territory  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Congress  or  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  give  legal  existence  to  it 
there.     Fourth  :  opposition  to  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

"The  very  Lead  and  front  of  our  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more." 

For  the  assertion  of  which  of  these   is   it   that  this  Government  is  to  be  broken  into 
hostile  sections,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  (perhaps  servile)  war  superadded? 
•  It  cannot  be  because  we  maintmu  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  because  we  oppose  the 
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re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade.  I  believe  the  honorable JjMtnber  as  much  in  fa- 
vor of  the  one  and  ojiposofl  to  the  other  as  any  Repuljlican  can^UT  Nor  do  I  think  he 
will  dispute  what  onr  platform  asserts  iu  regard  to  cotemporaneous  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  legislative  and  judicial  precedent.     But  the  gentleman  says: 

"Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat. 'R— the  al))ost  and  most  impartial  tribunal  known  to  the  country— 
uninfluenceii  l]V  party  clamor  and  party  ieelinc,  have  decided  that  we  liave  tlie  right,  under  tlio  f'onstitution, 
to  go  to  all  the" Territories  of  the  United  States  with  our  sUive  property,  and  have  it  protected."' 

And  the  charge  is,  that  we  deny  to  them  the  right  thus  affirmed  by  the  court.  In 
this  he  has  hardly  stated  fairly  the  position  of  the  Republican  party.  We  deny  to  no 
section  an  CJitahlis'hed  right.  Wliat  we  do  deny  is,  that  such  right  as  that  put  forth  by 
the  gentleman  has  been  cstallished.  We  say,  first,  that  the  court  has  not  so  decided;  that, 
in  the  case  referred  to,  it  only  decided  that  Dred  Scott  was,  by  the  record,  admitted  to 
be  of  African  descent,  and,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  not  a  citizen  of  that 
State,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  sue ;  and  the  cause  was  dismissed  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. iJut  we  say,  further,  that,  if  what  the  court,  after  having  thus  dismissed  the 
cause,  took  upon  itself  to  say  upon  the  constitutional  question  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  its  decision,  still,  it  i.s  at  variance  with  contemporaneous  construction,  and  legislative 
and  judicial  precedent,  and  does  not,  therefore,  establish  a  right  which  is  beyon-d  ques- 
tion. :  ..'■ 

But,  sir,  suppose  this  decision  to  have  been  all  that  the  gentleman  claims  ;  what  then  ? 
Are  not  the  same  judges  still  on  the  bench  ?  Have  we  a  majority  in  either  branch  of 
Congress  to  excite  fears  that  we  will  attempt  to  override  it  by  legislation?  No.  But 
with  every  advantage  upon  the  part  of  the  South  in  sustaining  this  dictum  of  the  court, 
and  making  it  the  established  construction  of  the  Constitution,  gentlemen,  speaking  for 
States,  say  they  can  no  longer  stay  in  the  Union  unless  we  will  stop  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  court  in  this  c^se. 

Surely,  sir,  nothing  short  of  madness  could  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  good  ground  for  breaking  up  a  Government,  that  there  exists  among  its  citizens 
differences  of  opinion  upon  constitutional  questions;  questions,  too,  upon  which  the 
decisions  of  the  court  haA'e  been  by  no  means  uniform. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  speech  of  my  friend,  and  of  other  speeches  from  his 
section,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  which  are  objected  to  by  our  friends  of  the  South  so  much  as  the  belief 
which  they  hold  that  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  people  believe  that  slavery  is  wrong. 
Sir,  for  one,  I  cannot  deny  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  northern  people.  I  think 
a  very  large  majority  of  them  do  honestly,  earnestly  so  think.  And  he  must  have 
read  American  history  to  little  purpose  who  docs  not  find  that  once  that  opinion  was 
shared  by  nearly  all  of  the  leading  men  of  the  South.  I  do  not  intend  to  quote  the 
great  naiiies  of  southern  statesmen,  either  dead  or  living,  who  have  expressed  this  opin- 
ion ;  for  their  opinions  and  great  names  seem  now  to  have  no  influence  and  small  re- 
spect in  that  section  of  the  Union.  ",:":''.  '  ' 

The  gentleman  says  th.at  we  of  the  North  "are  opposed  tt)  the  institution  of  slavery  : 
that  we  speak  of  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism."  I  again  say  that  I  believe  the  gentleman 
fairly  states  the  northern  feeling.  But  I  deny  that,  because  such  is  our  ojiinion  and 
such  our  feeling  in  regard  to  negro  slavery,  we  want  to  deny  to  anj'  State  abt  jlute  con- 
trol of  its  domestic  institutions,  or  its  full  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

When  this  Constitution  was  formed  there  was  nothing  expressed  or  implied  that  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States  should  surrender  their  opinions  upon  any  subject  to  the 
General  Government.  What  they  did  agree  was,  to  observe  faithfully  all  t:;e  reserved 
rights  of  the  States ;  and  I  say  to  gentlemen  of  the  South,  we  will  observe  your  rights, 
but  you  cannot  compel  us  to  suppress  our  opinions,  nor  do  I  believe  you  will,  by  your 
present  attitude,  induce  us  to  modify  them  in  regard  to  slavery.  You  have  a  right, 
clearly,  to  insist  that  slavery  in  the  States  is  a  matter  belonging  exclusively  to  you,  and 
to  be  left  to  raannage  it  within  State  limits  as  you  think  best;  you  have  the  right, 
also,  to  expect,  nay,  to  demand,  a  faithful  observance  on  our  part  of  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  the  rendition  of  "  fugitives  from  service." 

I  do  not  say  that  you  have  the  right  to  avail  yourselves  of  party  power,  and  make  a 
\nw purposeli/  obnoxious  and  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  even  in  the  opinion  of  South 
Carolina  statesmen,  and  demand  of  us  to  execute  it  with  alacrity  and  with  expressions 
of  pleasure.  Yet  the  present  law,  subject  as  it  is  to  both  of  these  objections,  and  al- 
though northern  men  feel  the  shame  which  you  put  upon  them  in  the  execution  of  it 
"  sling  like  a  wound" — feel  that  you  call  upon  them  to  do  what  gentlemen  from  the 
South  would  hardly  do  for  themselves — is  executed  with  fidelity.  Few  State 
laws  were  ever  executed  with  more,  and  none  in  my  State  which  was  repugnant  to 
public  sentiment  was  ever  executed  with  so  much,  as  this  has  been.     And  more  than 
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this,  sir.  ilie  weight  ofj3ub]ic  jentiment  has  always  been,  that,  oppressive  as  the  law  ig, 
nnd  believed  to  be  ^§f^  as  cfiicient  for  kidnapping  as  for  returning  fugitives,  it  was 
better  to  execute  it  and  trust  to  Congress  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  South  to  modify 
its  more  ofleusive  features.  And  such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  feeling  generally  in 
the  other  free  States. 

No  considerable  body  of  men  at  the  North  have  ever  denied  the  right  of  the  South  to 
have  such  a  fugitive  slave  law  as  the  Constitution  contemplates,  or  that  it  should  be 
faithfully  e.tecuted.  I  admit  that  occasionally  there  have  been  cases,  like  the  "  Jerry 
rescue  case"  in  my  own  State,  where  the  otlicers  of  the  law  have  been  interfered  with. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  for  every  slave  rescued,  two  free  negroes  have 
been  kidnapped  under  the  Inw.  If  the  law  was  what  it  should  be,  neither  of  these  cases 
would  occur  again  in  New  York  ;  and  if  the  committee  of  thirty-three  have  succeeded 
in  making  such  recommendations  as  shall  accom{)liph  this  purpose,  they  have  to  that 
extent  done  good  service,  and  ought  to  be  sustained. 

I  know,  sir,  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  that  a  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  one  section  is  never  atoned  for  by  a  corresponding  disregard  by  the  other  section. 
But,  sir,  while  we  are  talking  of  "  compromises,"  while  we  are  preparing  to  have'all 
things  put  right  and  everybody  satisfied,  would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  something  in 
regard  to  the  observance  of  that  portion  of  section  two,  article  four,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  Sir,  is  it  asking  too  much  of  gentlemen 
who  speak  so  warmly  of  our  faults,  to  sometimes  think  of  our  rights?  Gentlemen  of 
the  South  talk  of  our  aversion  to  negro  slavery,  of  our  personal  liberty  bills,  (bills  to 
prevent  kidnap[)ing,)  and  of  the  escape  of  an  occasional  fugitive  slave,  as  things  which 
are  subversive  of  their  rights.  But  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  them  allude  to  southern  statutes  in  derogation  of  northern  rights, 
nor  of  the  hanging,  drowning,  and  scourging  of  northeft  men  in  the  southern  Spates, 
gimplj'  because  they  were  northern  men,  holding  principles  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  northern  men.  or  of  citizens  of  southern  States  driven  from  their  States  because  they 
exercised  the  right  which  the  Constitution  gave  them,  of  voting  for  whom  they  pleased. 
If  a  catalogue  were  fairly  made,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  wrongs  to  be 
redressed  on  both  sides.  And,  sir,  I  regret  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty-three  did  not,  in  his  able  report,  make  some  allusion  to  facts  like  those 
referred  to — facts  of  world-wide  notoriety.  That  report  is  ample  in  suggestions  to  guard 
southern  rights,  and  to  restrain  the  northern  press  and  northern  speech  ;  but  I  have 
looked  iu  vain  through  it  for  one  single  suggestion  in  defense  of  northern  rights.  '  ^[ 

As  the  North  seldom  complains,  perhaps  the  committee  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
look  iu  that  direction,  although  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  a  resolution 
calling  their  attention  to  this  subject  was  referred  to  them.  Upon  this  point  I  have  but 
a  word  more  to  say ;  and  that  is,  that  no  compromise  that  does  not  look  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  cltizeus  of  all  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  can  receive 
my  vote  ;  and  one  that  does,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  I  will  vote  for.  It  is  all 
that  is  needed  to-day  to  give  peace  to  the  country. 

But.  sir,  the  gentleman^from. Missouri  makes  another  complaint.  I  quote  again  from 
his  speech  : 

"Many  of  our  elaves  are  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  after  the  inangnration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  they 
are  to  be  free.  Thia  impiesBJon  malies  them  rustless  ai;d  discontented:  renders  our  homes,  our  wives,  and 
our  children  unsafe.  Surely  no  rational  man  expects  us  to  live  with  such  a  utate  of  things  in  our  midst. 
We  cannot;  we  will  not." 

1  can  understand  this  ;  I  can  imagine  something  of  the  horrors  of  life  when  servileicar 
hangs  over  one's  State,  one's  family,  one's  self.  The  sword  of  Damocles  was  nothing  to 
a  condition  like  this.  But,  sir,  who  "  impressed  the  minds  of  the  slaves  with  the  idea 
that  after  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  they  were  to  be  free?"  Surely  tliis  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  "  licentiousness  of  the  press  "  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  committee  ; 
for  slaves  do  not  read,  and  if  they  did,  the  whole  South  is  as  hermetically  sealed  against 
the  northern  press  as  the  Barbary  States  ever  were.  Neither  was  it  the  licentiousness 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  northern  men  ;  for  you  have  long  steadily  refused  them  a  hear- 
ing within  your  borders.  No,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  this  was  not  our  work,  but  your 
own.  In  your  eagerness  to  secure  all  the  non-slaveholding  votes  in  your  States,  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  Republican  principles  there,  you  traduced  us.  Instead  of  telling, 
or  allowing  us  to  tell,  frankly  to  your  people  what  were  our  principles,  and  thereby 
showing  that  we  were  as  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  and  as  true  to  the  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  any  party  that  ever  existed  in  the  Republic,  you  denounced  us  as  Black 
Republicans  ;  as  Abolitionists;  as  advocating  social  equality  with  the  negroes,  and  the 
mixing  of  the  races ;  as  armed  with  fire  and  sword  against  the  rights  of  the  South,  and 
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only  vraiting  success  in  the  election  of  our  President  to  march  down  to  the  southern 
States  and  make  tlie  white  man  subordinate  to  the  black.  ^i*r  servant  behind  your 
chair,  as  he  waited  at  your  table  ;  your  field  hand,  as  he  plied  tlie  hoe  ;  and  the  lounger, 
after  work  hours — with  open  ears  took  in  your  words,  and,  but  half  comprehending 
them,  yet  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  were  of  freedom — freedom  to  him  and  to  his 
race — spread  them  through  your  negro  quarters,  and  over  your  plantations  ;  and  if  the 
curse  which  you  meant  for  us  comes  home  upon  yourselves,  it  will  not  be  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  but  only  another  instance  of  the  vindication  of  that  higher  law, 
"  that  those  who  want  justice,  must  do  it  to  others." 

Sir,  I  believe,  before  God,  that  the  best  guarantee  which  the  South  could  have  to-day 
for  future  safety  would  be  to  frankly  tell  its  citizens  and  its  slaves  that  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Republican  party  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepre.sented  ;  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  States;  that  it  intends  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
every  man  and  every  State  under  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  has  power  so  to  do.  Pub- 
lish this  truth,  as  truth  it  is, and  in  much  less  time  than  your  "compromise  committee" 
has  been  deliberating  how  to  perform  impossibilities,  you  would  find  peace  and  pros- 
perity returning  to  you  again  ;  and,  instead  of  a  broken  Union  and  warlike  preparations 
to  imbrue  our  hands  in  each  other's  blood,  we  could  again  show  the  world  that  we  were 
not  only  a  great  but  a  united  nation.  Men,  brethren  of  the  South,  this  wrong  has  been 
one  which  you  have  brought  upon  yourselves;  you  have  taken  the  path  of  wrong  in- 
stead of  that  of  right.  And  no  committee,  no  congressional  or  constitutional  compro- 
mise will  ever  make  the  former  lead  into  the  latter.  I  say  it  with  all  deference,  you 
must  either  retrace  your  steps  or  follow  out  the  wrong  to  its  bitter  but  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  us  to  amend  the  Constitution.  I  quote  from 
his  speech  : 

'•  I  now  appeal  to  the  RepresentatiTeu  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  propose  amendmeuts  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  will  Secure  to  the  South  her  junt  and  ecjual  rights:  that  will  stop  forever  all  agitation  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  ;  give  to  the  country  quiet  and  reposf." 

Amend  the  Constitution  to  give  to  theslaveholding  States  their  just  and  equal  rights! 
Why,  sir,  is  not  this  the  Constitution  made  by  your  fathers  as  well  as  ours  f  Was  it  not 
made  by  men  who  were  nearly  all  slaveholders,  and  at  a  time  when  all  the  States  but  one 
were  slave  States  ?  And  now,  after  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  domestic 
peace  and  unrivaled  prosperity,  increasing  our  population  from  four  to  thirty-one  mil- 
lion, extending  our  commerce  to  every  sea,  and  making  our  name  respected  by  every 
people,  we  are  told  that  unless  we  will  change  the  Constitution  which  has  wrought  such 
results,  ay,  and  change  it  too,  so  as  to  make  it  more  pro-slavery  than  slaveholders  who 
were  ^making  it  for  slave  States  made  it,  all  this  prosperity  shall  melt  away,  and  the 
great  American  Republic,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  dissolve  into  thin  air,  or 
exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  world's  history  with  the  red  horrors  of  civil 
and  servile  war. 

Did  you  ask  us  not  to  take  from  you  your  rights  under  this  Constitution,  then  I  could 
stand  here  and  assure  you  of  one,  at  least,  who  would  heed  your  request.  I  would  de- 
fend your  rights  as  my  own,  and  as  I  would  my  own.  But  never,  sir,  never,  while  I 
have  a  voice  or  a  vote  to  protest  against  it,  will  I  consent  to  a  change  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  such  a  purpose.  If  you  wring  this  compromise  from  the  fears  or  the  love  of 
Union  of  the  North,  it  will  not  bring  you  peace.  It  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  vio- 
lence. The  Government  once  demoralized  by  yielding  to  menace  what,  in  sober  judg- 
ment, it  had  just  refused  at  the  ballot-box,  every  dissatisfied  State  or  section  would  in 
turn  threaten  the  Union,  and  right  after  right  would  be  yielded,  until. weakness  and  an- 
archy would  at  length  compel  us  to  change  the  name  of  Republic  for  the  substance  of 
a  government  strong  enough  to  protect  itself  against  the  clamor  of  jarring  sections. 

But,  sir,  were  we  to  submit  to  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
would  satisfy  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  would  it  satisfy  all  other  demands,  and 
bring  peace?     No. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wigfall]  makes  exactions  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
amendment,  even  if  you  would  allow  him  to  draw  it  himself.  And  the  honorabfe 
member  from  the  same  State,  [Mr.  Rkagan,]  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  said  : 

'•You  all  know  that  wo  cannot,  and  dare  not,  live  in  this  Union,  with  our  rights  denied  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Its  ascendency  is  our  detitruction;  and,  sir,  its  destruction  this  day  is  the  only  salvation  for 
the  Union." 

Well,  sir,  it  would  be  asking  much  of  a  great  party,  which  had  canvassed  the  country 
for  six  years,  and  finally  received  a  verdict  of  indorsement  for  principles  as  well  under- 
stood as  any  ever  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the  b.dlot-boi,  to  give  up  its  success,  and 
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lay  its  victorious  banner  at  the  i'oel  of  the  vanquished,  submittina^  itself  to   utter  de- 
struction, its  name  nev«p'heard  except  when  uttered  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

But,  although  I  have  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  my  humble  labors  to  the 
success  of  this  party,  I  would,  for  one,  consent  to  all  this,  if  I  thonglit  it  would  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  this  distracted  land.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  only  chance  of 
the  Union  rests  to-ilay  upon  the  princijiles  of  this  party,  it  is  because  I  believe  its  only 
salvation  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  those  {)rinciples,  and  that  the  rights  of  all 
sections  can  only  be  secured  by  administering  tlie  Government  upon  them,  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  Republican  party.  But  even  the  destruction 
of  this  party  would  not  .satisfy  our  southern  brethren,  unless  accompanied  by  guaran- 
tees that  no  other  party  «;hould  interfere  with  southern  domination.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  Clay,]  in  a  recent  letter,  says  of  the  free  States  : 

"Tlipy  are  the  most  bittor.  relentless,  nnd  viudictivp  pneinii'S  we  have  on  earth."  *        *        *         "Of 

course  we  cannot  live  luuler  the  same  (iovernnieut  with  these  people,  unless  we  could  control  it." 

Allow  the  South  to  govern  this  country,  and  yon  would  reach  the  real  difficulty. 
And  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  compromise  committee  that,  unless  their  pro()Osition8 
will  accomplish  this,  they  have  failed,  1  fear,  to  olfer  such  a  compromise  or  concession— 
for  it  is  all  on  one  side — as  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Sir,  for  one  I  shall  vote  against  all  propositions  changing  the  status  of  slavery  under 
the  Constitution.  I  voted  against  the  raising  of  the  committee;  and  I  believe  to-day 
that  movement  has  contributed  more  to  the  present  excitement  in  the  border  slave  States 
than  any  and  all  others.  I  looked  upon  it  as  inviting  bids  for  terms  upon  which  they 
would  stay  in  the  Union;  and  I  think  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  they  so  under- 
stood it;  and  no  compromise  man  should  feel  disappointed  at  finding  what  they  demand 
bej'ond  his  power  to  give.  The  only  question  now  seems  to  be  whether  you  can  induce 
them  to  lower  their  demands. 

Sir,  I  shall  leave  this  whole  matter  to  be  settled  by  those  who  opened  proposals,  and 
I  wash  my  hands  of  all  part  or  lot  in  tlie  matter.  I  am  ready  to  give  any  and  all  guar- 
antees that  arc  within  our  power  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  sections  shall  be 
observed,  not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit;  I  seek  no  evasion  of  them  myself, 
nor  do  the  people  for  whom  I  speak.  We  have  been  compromising  for  forty  years, 
and  what  has  it  availed?  Shall  we  continue  to  try  remedies  that  have  only  aggravated 
the  disease  ? 

It  is  said,  ''  if  we  vote  against  compromises,  we  vote  for  war."  1  say  no.  Wo 
vote  for  peace;  we  want  peace;  we  ofl^"er  you  your  rights  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
is — rights  M'hich  secure  you  greater  blessings  than  you  will  ever  find  under  any  other  con- 
stitution or  in  any  other  union.  And  we  beg  of  you,  in  God's  name  to  accept  of  peace 
now,  while  we  can  offer  it.  We  beg  of  you,  by  all  the  memories  of  the  past,  by  all  the 
hopes  of  the  future,  by  your  reverence  for  the  memories  of  the  dead,  and  your  love  of 
your  children,  to  reconsider  your  hasty  and  rash  resolves,  and  to  unite  with  us  again, 
your  hamls  around  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  join  in  renewed  oaths  to  main- 
tain it  forever.  We  can  even  now,  by  our  common  devotion,  wipe  out  or  fOrget  the 
stain  which  our  broils  have  brought  upon  our  Hag. 

It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  fast  drifting  beyond  the  point  of 
reconciliation.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would  he  cowardly,  not  to  prepare  to 
meet  this  question  squarely.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  "die  and  make  no  sign  ;"  that  it  will  be  broken  up  and  no  struggle  made 
to  preserve  it.  It  is  no  summer  cloud  that  hangs  over  us  to-day.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [.Mr.  Rkaoan]  tells  us  that  if  war  comes  they  "  will  show  us  how  brave  men  can 
die."  I  do  not  doubt  it;  and  I  tell  the  gentleman,  in  reply,  that  he  knows  little  of  the 
North  if  he  thinks  the  example  will  be  thrown  away  upon  us.  Sirs,  you  do  injustice 
to  our  common  ancestry  if  you  doubt  that  we  too  can  meet  the  shock  of  battle  upon 
equal  terms  with  you  in  this  respect.     Who  doubts  the  courage  of  either  section  ? 

Surely  we  do  not  need  to  plunge  the  country  in  war  to  settle  this  question.  Are  we. 
not  the  sons  of  those  who,  in  the  old  days,  upon  a  hundred  battle-fields,  proved  their 
common  valor  upon  a  common  foe  ?  Do  not  the  bones  of  our  brothers  lie  bleaching  to- 
gether upon  the  frontier  and  upon  the  plains  of  Mexico?  Nay,  are  not  many  of  those 
among  us  who  escaped  death  on  those  fields,  and  who  not  only  belong  to  both  sections, 
but  whose  valor  is  the  pride  of  both  sections  ?  But  if  war  must  come,  we  must  meet  it. 
And  when  the  roused  millions  shall  once  have  been  marshalled,  and  the  havoc  begun, 
there  will  be  slight  care  for  the  nice  distinctions  in  regard  to  "State  rights,"  or  whether 
a  "sovereign  Slate  can  be  coerced  ;"  the  honor  of  that  fiag  which  never  j'et  was  lowered 
will  be  maintained,  and  the  Government  of  tiie  United  States  will,  I  trust,  be  sustained, 
though  millions  should  perish  in  the  conflict. 


My  position,  sir,  first  and  last,  is  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  a  just  imd  imparti^il 
enforcement  of  tlie  laws. 

^Vhen  I  siiy  tlial  in  tlie  event  of  war  all  nice  distinctions  in  regard  to  State  rights 
would  be  lost  sight  of,  I  speak  of  it  as  a  consequence,  and  not  as  a  thing  which  I  would 
advise,  either  in  peace  or  war.  I  do  not  think,  as  our  Government  is  constituted,  it  is 
cither  the  province  or  the  right  of  the  Cxeneral  Government  to  coerce,  or  iu  any  man- 
ner interfere  with  States,  as  sucli.  The  allegiance  due  to  the  General  Government  is 
not  that  of  States,  but  of  the  pebple  of  the  United  States;  and  it  either  has  the  power  to 
enforce  obedience  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  Government.  And  the  argument 
that  a  State  can  absolve  its  citizens — citizens  also  of  the  United  States — from  their  obli- 
gations to  the  General  Government,  is  but  another  way  of  denying  the  existence  of 
such  Government. 

It  looks  to  me  like  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the  General  Government  is  bound  in  all 
events  to  i>rotect  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  but  can  in  no  event  exact  obedience  from 
them  to  those  laws  when  a  State  chooses  to  intervene.  And  I  therefore  repeat,  that  1 
have  no  doubt,  after  all  the  ingenious  discussions  in  regard  to  State  rights  shall  have 
been  exhausted,  the  practical  result  will  be,  that  the  General  Government  will  exact 
obedience  to  its  laws  from  all  its  citizens,  in  whatever  State  they  may  be  ;  and  that 
"coercion"  of  States,  or  interference  with  States,  will  only  happen  when  a  State  shall 
attempt  to  place  itself  between  the  offender,  against  law,  and  his  Government. 

In  the  present  attitude  of  the  seceding  States,  such  a  conflict  may  be  expected  in  every 
case  where  the  General  Government  attempts  to  punish  an  offender  against  its  laws 
within  their  boundaries.  And  we  are  thus  at  once  brought  to  the  alternative  of  admit- 
ting that  these  States  have  been  successful  in  their  revolution,  and  that  their  citizens 
are  no  longer  citizens  of  the  General  Government,  or  we  are  compelled  to  attempt  to 
enforce  obedience  to  our  laws. 

That  we  shall  accept  the  first,  and  acquiesce  in  a  peaceful  separation  of  such  States, 
few  or  many,  as  choose  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  I  do  not  expect. 

Whether  such  a  course  would  be  for  the  best,  considering  the  diversity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  exasperated  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  different  sections,  if  proper  ar- 
rangements for  boundaries  and  intercourse  between  the  sections  thus  divided  would  be 
agreed  upon,  or  if  we  could  know  where  to  find  a  limit  to  secession,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  now  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  temper  of  our  people  is  such  that 
these  questions  can  aever  be  settled  peaceably.  Their  interests  are  so  interwoven  with 
every  State  and  every  section,  that  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  consent  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  of  these  States  until  years  of  conflict  shall  have  severed  these  inter- 
ests, and  fixed  boundaries  between  us  as  hostile  nations. 

And,  sir,  I  wish  I  could  add  that  I  had  good  grounds  to  hope  that  these  States  would 
not  compel  us  to  the  other  alternative  of  attempting  to  enforce  obedience  to  our  laws. 
But  when  that  attempt  is  made — as  made  it  must  be — I  expect  it  will  be  made  to  the  ut- 
termost extent  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, at  whatever  cost,  will  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws,  or  break  down  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Sir,  we  cannot  escape  this  alternative.  We  may  shrink  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
as  who  does  not?  We  may  carry  our  imaginations  forward  until  e-ery  State  is  seen 
drenched  in  blood,  every  business  interest  laid  in  ruins,  cities  smouldering  in  ashes, 
widows  and  orphans  filling  the  land  with  their  wailings,  and  whole  districts,  once  pop- 
ulous, the  homes  of  happy  millions,  turned  into  deserts  by  the  demon  of  war  ;  and  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  come  back  to  the  same  point.  The  citizens  of  this  Government 
must  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  the  Government  must  compel  that  obedience,  even 
though  all  these  imaginings  shall  become  realities  ,  even  though  we  know  they  must 
become  realities. 

Men  of  the  South,  why  will  you  force  this  alternative  upon  the  Government?  You 
have  received  t'very  assurance  which  northern  Representatives  in  Congress  can  give 
you,  that  every  northern  statute  (if  any  such  there  be)  whicli  obstructs  your  constitu- 
tional rights  shall  be  swept  away.  The  powers  of  the  Governrwnt  are  so  balanced  that 
you  can  receive  no  injury  at  the  hand  of  the  incoming  Administration  ;  and  you  have 
had  every  assurance  that  men  can  have  or  give  that  none  is  intended.  Should  all  these 
fail,  will  it  not  be  time  to  make  the  attempt  to  break  up  such  a  Government  as  this, 
when  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  have  evinced  an  intention  of  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  ?  Should  such  an  attempt  ever  be  made  you  would  find 
thousands,  yes,  millions  of  northern  men,  who,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  would 
resist  the  attempt  and  vindicate  not  only  your  rights,  but  their  own. 

But  if,  deaf  to  reason  and  to  all  the  assurances   of  your  rights  which  we  tender  you, 


you  u-ill  rush  upon  war — will  compel  the  Government  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws — 
neither  you  nor  history  can  place  tne  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  such  mad- 
ness upon  the  free  States.     It  will  be  all  your  own. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  you  propose  to  gain,  even  by  a  successful  revolution  ? 
You  leave  us  because  we  do  not  like  your  institution  of  slavery.  Do  you  think  it  will 
increase  our  love  for  it  to  make  it  the  cause  of  destroying  the  Government,  bankrupt- 
ing our  business,  and  slaughtering  our  people  ?  These  are  not  the  incentives  to  love, 
but  to  fierce,  uncompromising,  unrelenting  hatred — incentives  which  will  lead  to  the 
determination  to  wipe  out  utterly  and  forever  an  institution  which  brings  such  evils 
upon  us.  That  such  is  the  expectation  of  those  who  seek  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in 
the  States,  will  be  seen  by  an  extract  which  I  read  from  a  late  address  of  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillijjs,  at  Boston: 

"Disuiiionism  is  abolitionism.  Tliat  is  all  I  care  for  it.  I  ears  not  for  forms  of  government,  but  for  Us 
essence.  The  music  of  disunion  to  me  is,  that  at  its  tonch  the  slave  breaks  forth  in  Juliilees.  Disunion 
leaves  God's  natural  Uws  to  work  out  their  solution.  luaurrection  is  the  tyrant's  check.  Let  us  stand  out 
of  God's  wa.v,  and  his  divine  laws  will  have  free  course.  The  ways  of  the  Govornmeat  are  just  as  much  per- 
meated with  slavery  as  are  those  of  China  and  Japan  witli  idohitry." 

You  complain  that  we  do  not  return  your  fugitive  slaves.  I  have  already  said  I  be- 
lieved the  com[ilaint  substantially  groundless  ;  but  if  true,  what  then?  If  war  does  not 
break  the  shackles  of  ever}-  slave  in  the  Government,  do  you  expect  when  we  are  your 
enemies  and  released  from  all  obligations  which  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  us,  that 
we  shall  voluntarily  turn  negro-catchers  for  you?  You  cannot,  you  do  not  expect  this. 
What,  then,  are  you  to  gain?  You  have  answered  this  question  many  times  here  by 
replying,  "that  you  intended  to  gain  your  independence."  Independence  from  whom  ? 
Froiu  those  who  are  ready  at  any  and  all  times  to  shed  their  blood  in  your  defence  ; 
from  those  only  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  who  do  or  will  guaranty  protection  to  your 
institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should,  in  common  with  millions  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  hail 
the  day  when  this  subject  of  contention  should  no  longer  exist  among  us  ;  when  we 
could  'with  truth  adopt  the  boast  of  England,  and  say  that  slaves  could  no  longer 
breathe  our  atmosphere,  and  freedom,  universal  freedom,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  pur 
Declaration  of  Independence,  be  tlie  right  and  condition  of  every  human  being.  But, 
sir,  I  love  my  country  and  have  sworn  to  support  its  Constitution,  and  will  do  it  ;  and  I 
have  no  sympathy  in  common  with  those  who  would  seek  a  realization  of  universal 
freedom  over  the  ruins  of  that  Constitution. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  institutions  of  my  country  as  I  find  them.  Under  them  we 
have  been  prosperous  and  happy ;  and  although  the  storm  which  theatens  us  seems 
charged  with  destruction,  I  will  not  despair,  but  trust  that  the  Providence  which  has 
thus  far  watched  over  and  protected  us  will  still  protect  us,  and  that  we  shall  continue 
one  Government,  one  people,  challenging  admiration  and  respect  everywhere  by  the 
working  of  our  system  of  self-government. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  and  elsewhere,  by  southern  men,  that  the  North  was  divid- 
ed ;  that  there  were  thousands  there  who  would  take  sides  with  the  South  against  the 
Government.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves  upon  this  point.  The  North  is  to-day  a 
unit — not  against  you,  but/or  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

If  they  have  the  power,  as  I  think  they  have,  the  flag  which  you  have  insulted  will 
be  vindicated  ;  the  property  which  you  have  wrested  from  the  Government  will  be  re- 
stored, and  the  Union  which  you  spurn  will  be  maintained. 

And  all  this  will  cause  no  drop  of  blood,  unless  you  will  it.  But  cost  what  it  may,  you 
will  find  in  the  end  that  the  free  States,  and  I  trust  many  of  the  slave  States,  and  many 
c-tizens  in  all  the  slave  States,  will,  through  all  this  struggle,  feel  but  one  impulse,  and 
know  but  one  motto — "  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 


W.  H.  MooRB,  Printer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


